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seven hundred years before the Christian era, Theodoras and
Eeecus of Samos, according to Pliny, invented the art of
modelling in bronze. It had long been known that an
alloy of copper and tin was more fusible than copper alone,
and that consequently the process of casting was easier,
while at the same time an object produced from the alloy
was considerably harder. During the reign of Alexander
the art of bronze-casting became greatly extended, and
a celebrated artist, Lycippus, succeeded in multiplying
groups of statues, by new processes, to such an extent that
Pliny called them, "the mob of Alexander." After this
colossal bronzes were produced, of which the isle of Ehodes
possessed about a hundred, and the Eoman consul Mutanius
discovered three thousand bronze statues at Athens, an
equal number at Ehodes, Olympia, and Delphi, even after
a large number had been removed from the latter city.

The proportions in which copper and tin should be
united to form a fusible alloy which will become hard on
cooling, without being brittle, has often been the subject
of great diversity of opinion. And indeed it is not only
the proportion in which the respective metals are combined,
but the method adopted in fusing them together that the
art of making a good bronze consists. With the same
weight of the two metals placed in the hands of different
metallurgists, it is more than probable that the resulting
alloys would vary considerably. Indeed there are certain
judges of " real bronze" who can distinguish at a glance
the ancient from the modern bronze, be the latter never so
cunningly disguised by artificial means.

Modern bronze is generally made by alloying copper and
tin with the addition of a moderate percentage of zinc, or
zinc and lead. For bronze which has to be struck into